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CORRESPONDENCE. 



Centenary College, 26th July, 1842'. 

Rev. Wm. Winans, D. D. 

Dear Sir:— The Faculty and Students of the Centenary College 
consider themselves honored by your acceptance of their invitation 
to deliver a discourse on the first Commencement occasion of this 
Institution. They most earnestly desire a copy of your excellent ser- 
mon, delivered this day, for publication. To grant this, we know, 
will greatly tax youi valuable time, and augment your labors, already 
so excessive; but as we believe that sermon eminently calculated to do 
good, we do most sincerely hope you will find it convenient to write 
out the same, and allow its publication. # 

I feel it my duty to acknowledge my personal obligations to you, for 
having travelled so far in midsummer, to honor our invitation; and 
notwithstanding my indebtedness for this favor, I trust you will grant 
our request, and thus increase the number. 

I have. Rev. and Dear Sir, the honor to be 

Your Friend and Brother, 

T. C. THORNTON. 



Centreville,. Amite > Co. j Mfss., \ 
September 26, 1842. $ 

President T. C. Thornton, 

Rev. and Dear Sir: — In compliance with the request, which, in behalf 
of the Faculty and Students of the Centenary Crtlege, you did me the 
honor to present to me, I now transmit you a copy of my Sermon, at 
Commencement; that, if you shall think it worthy of so much consider- 
ation, you may publish it. 

Upon the perusal of it, you will perceive that it can claim to be no 
more than the substance of the Sermon delivered on that occasion, as is 
intimated in the Title-page. The fact is, that that Discourse was al- 
most wholly extemporaneous, in, the proper sense of the term; and, of 
course, it was impossible for me to furnish an exact copy. The outline 
I believe to be tolerably correct; though it is not improbable that some 
matters, in the spoken Discourse, may be wanting in this, and that some 
things will be found here that were not embraced in that Discourse. 

Of the merits of this Sermon, I am, perhaps, least of all capable of 
forming a correct judgment: but, should it, in any measure, advance 
the interests of science, literature, or Religion, my highest aspirations 
in regard to it will be realized. 

Believe me to be, Rev. and Dear Sir, 

' Respectfullv, vours, 

W! WINANS. 



SERMON. 



' Blessed is the man that heareth me, watching daily at my 
\>-ates, waiting at the posts of my doors. 11 — Proverbs viii, 34 

Before we proceed to the investigation of the text, I must 
be permitted some remarks, regarding myself addressed prin- 
cipally to the young gentlemen who are students of this Insti- 
tution. Allow me, then, to say that, as a public speaker, you 
will find me liable to criticism on many accounts. You will 
find me wanting in a proper undulation office— its loudness 
will probably offend your delicacy. My action you will hard- 
ly fail to consider ungraceful, offending against the rules of good 
speaking to which your attention has been directed. My style 
too, will, doubtless, strike you as unpolished, and irreconcilable 
to the laws of rhetoric. All this, and more, will need your in- 
dulgence. But, these remarks, however well calculated for the 
purpose, are not made with a design to bespeak your forbear- 
ance, or to propitiate your favor : but they are made with the 
view that my defects may be of advantage to you. These de- 
fects are, all of them I believe, the result of early habit. I did 
not enjoy, in early life, the advantage of such excellent instruc- 
tion, in the art of speaking, as that which your present situation 
secures to you* Had I enjoyed it, I should deem a request for 
indulgence to these unbeseeming habits, an affront to your un- 
derstanding or your sense of justice. For these habits, / can 
plead in excuse, that, when forming them, I was without direc 
tion or assistance— for similar habits, should you form them, 
what excuse can you plead? Thus, I have placed myself as 
your beacon, willing and desirous that my defects and faults 
should excite you to diligence in securing the advantage of the 
instruction offered you here. Let me urge you to profit by 
them, whether in the discourse I am about to deliver, I shall be 
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so happy as to benefit you otherwise or not. We shall now 
proceed to the discussion of our text: and 

I. Wisdom is the speaker in our ' text. This Wisdom is de- 
fined, by Dr. Adam Clarke, " That Divine science, by which 
we are enabled to discover the best end, and pursue it by the 
most proper means and, "also, the whole of that heavenly 
teaching that shows us both ourselves and God, directs us into 
all truth, and forms the whole of true religion" This defini- 
tion, though true as far as it goes, is, we think, manifestly de- 
fective; since, much of what is ascribed to wisdom, by the wri- 
ter of the book of Proverbs, is not embraced in it. In the chap- 
ter in which our text is found, we hear Wisdom saying, for in- 
stance, that she finds out the knmoledge of willy, or curious in- 
ventions^ — that, by her kings reign — and that riches and honor 
are with her : showing clearly that, though her principal busi- 
ness certainly is to lead man in the way of righteousness, to 
eternal life; still, she employs herself for the advancement of 
his domestic interest; for his political prosperity, and for his 
improvement in the arts which ameliorate his temporal condi- 
tion. We think, therefore, that wisdom may better be defined 
the capability of selecting the best means for the attainment of 
a proposed end. In proportion as a man possesses this capa- 
bility, he may be pronounced wise. According to our defini- 
tion, wisdom may be predicated of all the various pursuits of 
men; and its value is- in exact proportion to the intrinsic impor- 
tance of the pursuit to which it appertains. The wisdom, which 
enables a man to succeed in trifles, is of trifling importance : 
whereas, that which renders him successful in matters of conse- 
quence, is proportionably valuable. It is some praise to accom- 
plish with facility any enterprise in which one is engaged, though 
it be of no more importance than that of carving globe within 
globe out of a small piece of ivory ; or, by French cookery, of 
composing variously flavored dishes of the same piece of flesh. 
But, the higher orders of wisdom concern the important inter- 
ests of man, both in this life and in that which is to come; and 
respect his subsistence, his comfort and his instruction, his pro- 
tection,, his government and his eternal salvation. 
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Wisdom is not, in any of its applications, an original quality 
of the human mind : but, if possessed at all, it must have been 
acquired either through direct communication from heaven, or 
through the instruction of those who had already been taught 
its lessons. The former mode of acquiring wisdom, has been 
within the power of but a very few of the human race. For 
this, there are, obviously, very good reasons. 

1st. Man is evidently intended to employ his own faculties 
in every matter in which they can be available; and 2d, being 
formed for society, as all the tendencies of his nature show him 
to be, it is important that each man should depend on other men 
for all which they can impart — instruction in wisdom, among 
other things. Nothing binds society together like communi- 
cation and dependence ; and, in nothing is this more strikingly 
exemplified than in the intercourse of teacher and student. His 
nature is perverse, indeed, who does not entertain . strong and 
lasting regard for the teacher by whose instruction he has at- 
tained to wisdom. Even the place of instruction — the alma 
mater of the well-disposed student, is long and affectionately re- 
membered by him. 

Almost the whole of the wisdom, which relates to the inter- 
est of this life, results from the accumulations of experience, im- 
proved upon, age after age, by the careful . observation and en- 
lightened reflection of men devoted to the promotion of those 
interests, whether fromselfish or more generous motives. None, 
of all the various instrumentalities of human happiness have 
been the product of one mighty conception. However true it 
may be that Minerva, the Divine Wisdom, sprang, full formed 
and completely armed, from. the head of the Great Father of all, 
the wisdom of man is always brought to light in infantile weak-, 
ness, and must be nourished and sustained, with constant and 
patient care, to bring it to maturity of strength and usefulness. 

How slowly, for instance, was agricultural skill acquired ! 
How many rude instruments for clearing the soil of incumbran- 
ces, of stirring it up and of destroying antagonist vegetation, 
were devised and superseded, ere the axe, the plough and the 
hoe were brought into use ! And even after these, in their ori- 

1 * 
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ginal rude forms, were invented and employed, what ages -of 
improvement were necessary to bring them to their present state 
of adaptation to the purposes they accomplish ! 

The arts of transportation, too, both by land and water, have 
slowly and gradually attained to their present high state of im- 
provement. From the rudely constructed slide, to the rapid 
rail road car ; and from the creeping raft, moving only with 
the current, to the elegant ship, gracefully sailing against the 
current and almost in the face of the wind that impels it, and to 
the swift darting steam boat, reckless alike of current, tide 
and wind, how innumerable the improvements which experi- 
ence has shown to be necessary, and reflection and ingenuity 
supplied ! 

In letters, the rude picture gave place to hieroglyphics, and 
these again, to alphabetical writing. This writing was, itself, 
the subject of continued improvements for thousands of years, 
among which we must rate the art of printing as, by far, the 
most important — an art which ages have been advancing to- 
wards perfection, from letters rudely carved on blocks of wood 
to the convenience and elegance of moveable metalic types, and 
to the lately-invented stereotype plates, by means of which ma- 
ny editions of a valuable work may be struck off with only the 
labor of press work. 

In the important art of healing, how many ages of experi- 
ment preceded the knowledge of more than mere simples in 
materia medica I How long was it before the circulation of 
the blood, the influence of the nerves, and, indeed, more obvious 
physiological phenomena, were conceived to exist! What 
continued accessions to medical science have been derived from 
anatomy and chemistry ! The most noxious substances, both in 
the vegetable and mineral kingdoms, have, by the discoveries 
of chemistry, been found capable of ministering to the restora- 
tion of health ; and, operations in surgery, that it would once 
have incurred the imputation of madness to imagine possible, 
are now, under the guidance of anatomyv the familiar, every- 
day practice of the faculty. 
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The art of government has not less required the ameliorat- 
ing influence of that wisdom which is the result of reflection 
and experience. Early government was naturally patriarchal 
in its character. This form of government, when extended in 
its jurisdiction beyond the sovereign's family, is a despotism, un- 
qualified by those paternal sentiments which are known to ani- 
mate the patriarchal sovereign, properly speaking. In most 
nations, the earliest attempt to alleviate the oppressions proceed- 
ing from this form of government, has been either the obtain- 
ing, by some means, of a charter of privileges, whereby the 
despot should restrain himself in the exercise of his power, 
within certain limits ; or, on the raising up, in the State, of a 
body of privileged orders, who might, to some extent, counter- 
poise the authority of the sovereign. These expedients may, 
sometimes and in some degree, have been found useful. But, 
experience having shown that authority, when it has the pow- 
er, is too apt to disregard the privileges which even itself has 
conceded : and, that the privileged orders in a State are quite as 
much disposed to oppress their inferiors as they are to ward off 
the oppression of the sovereign from them, most enlightened 
nations have evinced a disposition to explode the patriarchal 
system, and to substitute, in its place, an authority, delegated by 
the people, for definite purposes. Several nations have, in fact, 
more or less nearly, approximated the establishment of this form 
of government; and, in proportion as they have approximated 
it they have secured the more effectually the great objects of 
government — the safety and happiness of the people. Our own 
United States are an instance of the truth of this position. En- 
joying the experience of ages, unfettered by existing institutions, 
and guided by wise and patriotic men, they established an au- 
thority, so restrained by limitations, that only by the folly of 
the people themselves can oppression ever find place in its ex- 
ercise. True: by an injudicious choice of men, by a blind 
unprincipled adherence to party, or by sacrificing permanent 
public good, for momentary selfish advantages, the people may 
render abortive the salutary principles of their constitution of 
government. But, unless they are unfaithful to themselves, 
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government never can impose a burden that will be intolerable, 
much less rivet upon them fetters that cannot be broken off, and 
hurled, with destructive retribution, at the head of the miscreant 
who devised them. 

In no sublunary matter, is wisdom more important to man 
than in the maintenance of his rights, as a citizen of a free na- 
tion. The fact, that the principles of his government are con- 
servative of those rights, is no certain guarantee of their invio- 
lability. The Palladium, you know, was the instrument of 
destruction to the city it was meant to protect: but then, it was 
the want of watchfulness, on the part of those interested in the 
protecting image, which allowed it to be used for that purpose 
by the subtle enemy. The Constitution is our Palladium ; and, 
unless we exercise a constant and enlightened watchfulness, some 
artful Ulysses may steal into the Temple of our safety, and turn 
that very Constitution into an instrument of our political over- 
throw and ruin. It is, therefore, the part of wisdom, in every 
freeman, to study the nature of his country's institutions — to 
acquaint himself, as fully as he can, with the measures that are 
being pursued by men in office — to ascertain the agreement or 
disagreement of such measures to those institutions; and, regard- 
less of party considerations, and irrespective of men, to support 
such measures as accord with the 'principles of government, 
and such only. 

The right of suffrage can scarcely be estimated above its va- 
lue; and wisdom should always guide its exercise, in the man- 
ner above recommended — Wisdom always will do it. He that 
gives his vote heedlessly, or: out of partiality to a man or a party, 
or to gain some personal advantage, at the expense of any prin- 
ciple of the Constitution, or of moral duty, is as foolish as he is 
politically wicked; and language can hardly overstate either 
his- folly or his wickedness in the matter. Upon that vote, 
which he thus unworthily bestows, may depend the fate of some 
principle of vital importance to his country, to his children and 
even to himself.. And, let it not be supposed that there is no 
danger of such an abuse of this invaluable right. We know, 
on the contrary, that it often is thus abused. How often have. 
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we seen not only party predilection, but personal partialities and 
even sensual gratifications the motives to the exercise of this 
right, in utter recklessness of the principles involved, and, too 
frequently, at the flagrant sacrifice of those principles I How 
important, then, is wisdom in matters relating to government ; 
and how pernicious the folly that discharges any citizen from 
attention to her lessons in regard to them. 

The wisdom which regards eternal salvation, though origin- 
ally communicated to man by direct revelation from Heaven, 
is acquired by man, as all other branches of wisdom are, by in- 
struction individually received, either from men or from books. 
And, though no new discoveries have been made, by human in- 
genuity or diligence, in this important science, much diligence 
and attention are necessary to avoid the errors to which men are 
exposed. For, though the revelation, which teaches the way of 
salvation, is so plain that "He who runs may read," the history 
of Religion abounds in instances of the most melancholy errors, 
into which men have fallen, in regard to its doctrines. This has 
arisen from many causes — among which we notice only two : 

I. The same superstition, which has pronounced it desecra- 
tion, in a minister of the gospel, to engage in the affairs of this 
life, has, by a parity of reasoning, regarded religion, any far- 
ther than mere practice was concerned, as out of the province of 
the laity. And, hence, the mass of mankind, for many ages, 
surrendered up their minds to the guidance of men set apart to 
teach religion. This state of things exposed the Priests, the 
persons thus set apart, to temptations, that, for the most part, 
were found too strong for their virtue to resist. To turn this 
blind submission of the laity to their own advantage— to make 
a 11 gain of godliness,"— -was so obviously easy, that few had 
force of principle sufficient to avoid the snare. The conse- 
quence was, that, under the teaching of Romanist Priests, with 
whom this erroneous notion of the sanctity of ministerial 
character originated, the whole system of religion was corrupt- 
ed into an engine of clerical aggrandizement, and was rendered 
a mass of unmeaning ceremonies and revolting absurdities, not 
less worthy to be adopted by the human mind, than it would 
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have been of the wisdom of God to have communicated it. 
Ages of moral darkness and death were thus brought upon the 
christian world, chiefly by a misdirected estimate of the sancti- 
ty, and by an utter misconception of the mystery of religion. 
The Bible — the charter of their privileges, the rule of their 
faith and practice, and the standard of their final judgment, was 
impiously and cruelly interdicted to the laity. What the Priests 
taught, as from the scriptures or from ecclesiastical tradition, was 
to be received by the people with unfaltering faith. What they 
imposed, was to be submitted to, without murmuring; what 
they enjoined, was to be performed, with alacrity. Nor must 
the laity venture to bring the teachings and requirements of these 
moral tyrants to "The Law and the Testimony," to determine 
whether they were in accordance to truth or otherwise. And, 
yet, these Priests were men; and, save that, by a ceremony, per- 
formed in many instances by the vilest of their species, they had 
been set apart, to the priesthood, they were like the laity over 
whom they domineered with such insulting despotism — often as 
ignorant and even far more wicked than they. Was ever sys- 
tem of imposture more unworthy of God, in whose name it was 
imposed on the people — more incongruous to the scriptures and 
accordant tradition, whence it professed to be derived — more 
oppressive to its subjects — more aptly calculated for personal 
advantage to its clerical administrators ! From this error, of the 
impracticable sanctity of religion, and the mischievous conse- 
quences resulting from it, Wisdom has, for ages, been assiduous- 
ly, laboring to disembarrass the christian world. How far she has 
been successful, does not now concern us to inquire. We may 
remark, however, that this error has still many votaries — still 
does this Antichrist "sit in the seat of God: 5 showing himself 
off as possessing the attributes and prerogatives of God, in what 
relates to the business of salvation, and, by a consequence, curi- 
ously enough deduced, in all other matters of human interest; 
and many, very many still fall down and worship this monstrous 
usurper of divine honors. But, are there Protestant parents, 
who, with the means of knowing all this, will commit the edu- 
ction of their children to Romanist teachers? Nay, more: 
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are there Protestant Trustees, who would commit to them the 
direction and government of an Institution under their superin- 
tendence? Who could believe that these things were possible, 
unless compelled by the fact of. their actual existence? And, 
why are these things so? The answer at hand is that this is 
an age of liberality. A liberal age, truly! when parents can 
submit their children to a process, by which the very fountain 
of moral sentiments is poisoned — when those charged with 
Protestant endowments, for the education of youth, would in- 
vest with those endowments, a community, the great drift of 
whose efforts is to extirpate protestants and protestant principles 
from the face of the earth! This is liberality with a vengeance ! 
God preserve the world from suck liberality ! Between the 
Protestant and Romish systems of religion, there is an utter and 
irreconcilable opposition. — So the Romanists themselves judged, 
w T hen, in New York, they recently demanded their proportion 
of the School Fund, on the ground that their children could not, 
without a sacrifice of principle, be educated in protestant semi- 
naries. And, so must every man judge, who will be at the 
pains to understand the antipodal character of the two systems. 

2. The other cause of error in religion which we shall, 
mention, is [that native repugnance to religion which is found 
in every fallen human heart — leading men so generally to ne- 
glect, if they do not altogether decline, religious instruction. 
They love the world and the things of the world, while the Jove 
of God and of the things of God is not in them ; and, conse- 
quently, their attention and their thoughts are given to the for- 
mer, while the latter are wholly neglected, or slighted off, with 
the least possible attention, consistent with certain notions of 
decency and respect to public opinion. Hence, if they do not 
fall into that grossest of all errors— the rejection of revealed 
religion, as an imposture, their views of its doctrines and re- 
quirements are necessarily crude; and they are in a proper 
state to embrace any error upon the subject that may be plausi- 
bly or cogently presented to their imagination. 

It is gross folly to suppose that a subject, embracing the end- 
less, variety of ; human relations and duties, both to God and man, 
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should be understood by those who neglect to employ their un- 
derstandings- for the purpose; nor, is there any security that 
those who blindly surrender themselves up to the guidance of 
others, shall attain to a correct knowledge of its important 
bearings. The folly of either neglecting this subject, or of 
abandoning ourselves to the direction of others, in regard to it, 
will be seen to deserve the imputation of madness, when it is 
considered that it involves interests of greater value than any 
which belong to the present state of man. So high are the 
claims of religion, that, not to examine, most carefully, into the 
grounds of those claims, or, admitting their validity, to neglect 
endeavoring to understand the nature of the religion by which 
they are advanced, is utterly inconsistent with all just preten- 
sions to wisdom. If the claims of religion be invalid, they 
should be rejected undoubtedly: but such rejection should take 
place only after a full and fair showing of the insufficiency of 
the evidence by* which they are attempted to be sustained. And, 
if the claims- of religion be authentic, the bible, as the text-book 
of religion, should be studied with diligent and careful atten- 
tion, as containing "the words of eternal life" — as the directory 
to, and the only guarantee of a state of blessedness as perfect as 
it is permanent. So does Wisdom dictate to all who will hear- 
ken to her voice. 

How absurd, then,- the modern philosophy; which interdicts 5 
th^ bible and religious instruction to the young, whether m 
nurseries or seminaries of learning of any grade. If the pro- 
ject of keeping the mind in a state of neutrality on the subject of 
religion, which some have inculcated, were not, in the existing 
state of society, utterly impracticable, it would be not only un- 
% desirable but pernicious to do so. In all else, that is important 
to man, it is admitted by all that the young mind cannot too ear- 
ly be trained to correct opinions and right principles. Who, 
for instance, ever imagined that patriotism should not be incul- 
cated till the age of maturity? Who ever conceived the notion 
that the principles of the art or profession, which is to be follow- 
ed through life, can be too early acquired? Can a boy or girl too 
soon be taught the lessons of moral honesty or the obligations 
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of truth? But, it may be said that religious teaching wHl and 
must always be sectarian, in a greater or less extent; and that 
a youth should be left to maturity to choose his sect. And must 
he also wait till maturity, ere he choose his sect in philosophy, 
and his creed in politics % Must he remain till twenty-one years 
of age in a state of neutrality between despotism and free gov- 
ernment—between monarchy and republicanism— between fed- 
eralism and democracy % If religion be what an immense ma- 
jority of the protestant christian world understand it to be, it 
cannot be too early inculcated on the young mind ; since it is to 
be the modeler of his character; his guide, in the perplexities of 
his way; his support under the ills of life, and the standard by 
which the whole of his life is to be judged and rewarded. 
Wherefore, that seminary of learning which best succeeds in 
imparting religious knowledge to her students, and in imbuing 
their minds with religious principles, will most deserve the ap- 
probation and support of the public. Could this college annu- 
ally send abroad one hundred, or even one thousand young men, 
thus instructed and thus imbued, she would, notwithstanding 
any incidental sectarianism that might mingle with such in- 
struction, confer a benefit upon the State, that would more than 
counterpoise the advantages which a charter granted her by the 
State could bestow upon her. In our opinion, no man, in the 
exercise of common sense, could apprehend any countervailing 
disadvantages to the State. 

If, indeed, the religion taught in this college, were a system 
of mysteries, which could be understood only by the Priest- 
hood,— -if its votaries must, under pain of eternal damnation, 
submit to the dictum of the Priest; and, if this Priest were, by 
the tenure of his office, isolated from all the charities and inter- 
ests of domestic life, then might danger to the public be appre- 
hended from such teaching: but, when that religion is open to, 
and challenges the investigation of all, and submits not only her 
evidences but her doctrines and precepts to the judgment of all 
—when it is recollected that her teachers claim no higher au- 
thority than that of simple expositors — expositors, too, confess- 
edly liable to error, and open to correction, and that they are 

2 
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indentified with their fellow-citizens in all the contingencies of 
domestic relations, to apprehend clanger from instruction in such 
a religion, argues either intense malignity towards religion it- 
self, or the most pitiable ignorance, both of human nature and 
of the subject exciting his apprehension. In these academic 
halls, we confidently hope that religion will ever be diligently 
taught; and, among the many and great blessings which this 
institution, as a seminary of letters, arts and sciences, is destined 
to confer on the State of Mississippi, she will pour out streams 
of spiritual and moral health, through the influence of hundreds 
and thousands of young men, that she will send forth, instruct- 
ed, regenerated and accomplished in the beauty of holiness; and, 
thereby, prepared for eminent usefulness, wheresoever they may 
go, and howsoever they may be employed. We proceed to ob- 
serve, that, 

II. In our text, wisdom is personified, and represented as en- 
gaged in the business of instructing man in all matters in which 
he is interested. And, in exhibiting her claims upon man, in 
this character, she rates her instructions as of great value; ad- 
vising that they be received rather than silver, or even choice or 
fine gold. She ascribes to them the discovery of witty or sur- 
prising inventions, as well as the adoption of those rules of 
prudence, which secure safety and peace. She claims a sort of 
monopoly of counsel ; so that, in perplexity, she only can extri- 
cate men. She declares that government, doubtless good gov- 
ernment, is by her patronage — that she causes her votaries to 
inherit or possess wealth and honor; and, finally, that she leads 
those who follow her guidance, in the way of righteousness. 
Hence, she pronounces that man blessed and happy, who hear- 
kens to her and daily waits and watches for her instruction. In 
connection with this self-pronounced encomium of Wisdom, as a 
teacher and patroness, we shall notice the mode of instruction 
employed by her. She, unlike most other teachers, confines 
herself to no particular system — no prescribed routine of les- 
sons — but presses into her service all the various circumstances 
in which she finds her pupils — all the influences which are ex- 
erted upon them — all the sources of information which lie open 
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before them. Her's is, in a broad sense, a peripatetic method ; 
in which she carries her pupils through all the ranges of thought, 
and expatiates freely in every field of science. The matricula- 
tion of her pupil is in early childhood — her course of instruc- 
tion runs on through all his improvable years; and he gradu- 
ates with honor only when Wisdom places on his temples a 
crown of glory, in the presence' of an assembled universe. 
Not, that, till then, no honors are secured by the diligent stu- 
dent of Wisdom:— So far from it, that, in every stage of his 
advancement, such a student is receiving appropriate testimonials 
of his success, and the honorable distinction to which such suc- 
cess entitles him. Wisdom employs, as her subordinates, not 
only parents, academical instructors and sages, but every exhi- 
bition of art and all the phenomena of nature, in all their end- 
less variety. The volumes of letters, of nature and of revela- 
tion are all spread out by her, before her enquiring disciples; 
and, out of these, she teaches all that God has revealed, whether 
in his works, his providence or his word, as well as all that the 
skill and industry of man have brought to light, in the succes- 
sive improvements of a hundred generations. Happy the stu- 
dent, who diligently attends upon the instruction of such a 
teacher ! Our next business is, 

III. To inquire what are the proper characteristics of an 
accepted pupil of Wisdom; and 

1. A fervent desire to receive the instructions tendered by 
Wisdom is important in the outset, and in every stage of the 
successful student's progress; and is indicated, in the text, by 
the terms, "heareth me," — "watching daily," — "waiting." Only 
those who are animated by an earnest desire for Wisdom's teach- 
ings, can answer to these descriptions. Wherever this fervent 
desire is entertained, the lessons of Wisdom will not and can- 
not be considered a painful task, to be undertaken with reluc- 
tance, and performed with sullen submission to necessity ; but, 
will be engaged in con amore, and pursued with cheerfulness, 
as leading on to the results comprehended in the scope of the 
desire by which the student is animated. With this desire, al- 
most any capacity is adequate to very high attainments— with- 
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out it, genius and talent, though sprightly and promising at the 
start, will never reach the goal. Men, of ordinary intellectual 
powers, who are not animated by this desire, though they may,, 
by dint of constant urging and teaching,.be rendered scholars, 
can never become wise men. 

In conformity with these views, we have seemmen, under the 
mighty impulse of this desire, attain to very high distinction, 
without any of the advantages usually found necessary for the 
purpose. — Witness the immortal Franklin, who, without an ear- 
ly liberal education, and under the pressure of daily toil, suc- 
ceeded in placing himself high inthe list of philosophers, econ- 
omists and statesmen; and commanded such universal admira- 
tion, as well in the old world as in the new. On the other hand, 
how often is it seen that men, of the brightest parts, and enjoy- 
ing every possible advantage of early instruction and improving 
associations — with abundant leisure and an ample supply of 
books, in the absence of this desire, have made no adequate 
attainments in wisdom? Nothing, in short, can compensate the 
want of this desire — scarcely any thing can withstand the enter- 
prise and energy which spring from .it. 

2. Humility is also indicated by the representations of the 
successful student of Wisdom found in our text, as a necessary 
qualification. He is represented, not as claiming a parity with 
his instructor — nor as entitled to select either the subject or the 
mode of his instruction — nor, yet, as being disposed to, or as 
believing himself capable of disputing with his teacher, in the 
matter of his instruction: but, as silently, attentively and eagerly 
listening to catch every word which falls from that teacher's 
lips. It is true, that teachers may err: but, whenever a student 
shall imagine himself wise enough to sit in judgment on his 
instructions, there is little advantage to be calculated on from 
the relations of teacher and pupil. This is especially true in 
regard to elementary instruction, and in the case of very young 
students, whose imagination is ever apt to predominate over their 
reason. In a more advanced stage of their progress, and w T hen 
they have attained to some degree of intellectual maturity, to 
question the dictum of the teacher, and bring his instructions to 
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the standard of a higher authority, for the purpose of testing its 
correctness, may conduce to improvement: still, in every stage 
of mental improvement, the student must concede the superiority 
of the teacher, in his proper department, or the chance of his 
improvement from the instruction of his teacher is small indeed. 
The humble mind, like the lowly vale, is most fruitful, and 
profits most largely by cultivation. 

3. Submission to authority — a natural consequence of the 
humility we have just considered, is another requisite in the 
character of a student of Wisdom. Perverseness and insubor- 
dination are discouraging prognostics in regard to students, no 
matter what talents they may possess, or the genius by which 
they may be distinguished. He who enters upon a course of 
being instructed, with the foolish conceit that it is manly to des- 
pise and resist authority, brings with him the means of effectu- 
ally forestalling his advancement in that course. True, he may 
not be able to see the reasonableness of the rules to which his 
submission is required; or, some peculiarity in his case may 
render a particular rule, that is important in general, unnecessary 
and even burdensome to him:— in either case, the importance of 
being subject to authority is questioned, and the rule is violated 
by such a student ; and so the authority, which is indispensable 
to the well-being of any institution of learning, must either re- 
dress itself at his expense, or must become contemptible in the 
eyes of all. The obvious consequence must be that, either from 
the prostration of authority, the whole operation of the institu- 
tion will be ineffective, or, from.the ignominy and mortification 
of having the chastisement of discipline inflicted on him, the 
refractory student deprives himself, to a great extent, if not 
entirely, of the advantages of an instruction which might have 
rendered him wise, respectable and useful. 

For the most part, young men are betrayed into this insubor- 
dination by a motiveless, irrational and intrinsically wicked love 
of mischief. Or, if any assignable motive exist, it is derived 
from as grossly erroneous an opinion as ever disgraced the brain 
of the most stupid dullard— from a conceit that mischief is an 
indication of sprightliness and heroism. What sprightliness 

2 * 
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or heroism is there, I pray, in those tricks, most of which havs 
been stale in colleges probably for five hundred years, and which 
are usually practised under the cover of night, and always with 
circumstances of concealment of one kind or other? What 7 
for instance, is the smartness of painting or shaving a horse — 
of removing signs, and of throwing down fences? Any numb- 
scull is fully competent to any thing of this sort; and, indeed, 
all such mischievous adventures display a defective or an un- 
furnished mind, as well as a perverted and wicked disposition. 
But, the point now under consideration is, that insubordination 
to authority, of which this disposition is a fruitful — a principal 
cause, is unfriendly to improvement in wisdom. Accordingly, 
we find that there are very few, who have been thus distinguish- 
ed that ever attain to the eminence which all admitted might 
have been reached by them. On the contrary, those who care- 
fully and diligently conform themselves to the regulations by 
which they are required to be governed, thereby place them- 
selves in a position to derive all the advantages which can be 
conferred by their situation; and they do actually secure those 
advantages. And, besides the higher attainments, consequent 
on this course of conduct, the student of inoffensive habits is 
certain to enjoy the affection and respect of all those whose 
approbation confers honor, in a far greater degree than he would, 
if he pursued the opposite course; and this is certainly an object 
that the wise will ever consider worthy of being secured at al- 
most any expense — much more, when its attainment is the result 
of the most agreeable mode of living, within the power of the 
student. Thus, not only is the end of wisdom gain, but the 
path by which that end is attained, is pleasantness, in this as well 
as in all other instances. 

4. Diligence is another characteristic of an accepted student 
of Wisdom. He not only receives instruction readily; but he 
is ever on the alert to receive it." His ear is ever open to the 
voice of his teacher ; and, in season and out of season, he is on 
the watch to profit by every opportunity of improvement. If 
not admitted to the presence of his instructor — to immediate in- 
tercourse with him, he will catch at the instruction given to 
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others; or, if this be not practicable, he will place himself in a 
position to receive the earliest possible attention his teacher can 
bestow upon him. All this is implied in the conditions specifi- 
ed in the text, and goes to show the diligent attention that must 
be rendered by those who would attain to eminence in wisdom. 

The student, who contents himself with merely accomplish- 
ing the task assigned him, may pass through his course without 
incurring positive censure — may even graduate, as a matter of 
course, at the end of his scholastic career : but his attainments in 
wisdom will be extremely meagre ; and, consequently, the ad- 
vantages of his education slight enough. In general, such 
scholars have a very imperfect understanding of what they 
have learned. They have gone through their course, with 
about as little attention to its bearings and relations, as the trav- 
eller, who passes along a path with his eyes constantly fixed 
upon his guide, may be supposed to have of the course he has 
pursued, or of the landscape by which it was surrounded. He, 
who would eminently succeed, or would reap all the advantages 
proper to success, must bestow a wakeful and constant attention 
upon the subject of his studies — must task all his faculties to 
their utmost exertion in order to secure a proper understanding 

of it not merely as an isolated lesson, or even as one that forms 

a link in the chain of his studies: but, he must also endeavor 
to know its bearings upon other subjects, its dependence, its in- 
fluence, its relations. To him, the allotted hours of study, any 
more than the allotted lesson, will not be found sufficient to satis- 
fy his desire for wisdom. Hours of relaxation and plans of 
amusement will be made to bear their part in accomplishing 
the great purpose in which he is engaged. All, in short, that 
a devotion of his talents, the employment of his time or the 
management of his circumstances can be made to accomplish, 
in making him thoroughly acquainted with his lessons, will be 
achieved by the diligent student; and, it is not less true in this 
than in the acquisition of pecuniary wealth, that "The hand of 
the diligent maketh rich," No one, who thus devotes himself 
to the acquisition of wisdom, can fail of a success commensurate 
to his capacity to acquire it; nor to outstrip, immeasurably, his 
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indolent, idle or dissipated competitors. The most distinguish* 
ed physician I ever knew, was far from being remarkable for 
superiority of original capacity. The secret of his unrivalled 
skill in his profession was that he devoted himself to it — was 
diligent in his efforts to accomplish himself for the practice. 
His conversation, his reading, his thoughts were directed to his 
profession ; and every thing that could be pressed into its ser- 
vice was made subsidiary to his great pursuit. — Hence the dis- 
tinction to which he attained. Let this course be pursued, in 
any department of intellectual cultivation, and even mediocrity 
of talent will always attain to eminence in that department; and 
proportionably will great talent and brilliant genius secure to 
their possessor illustrious distinction. 

5. Patience is a disposition important to one who would be- 
come eminent for wisdom ; and is, therefore, a requisite in the 
character of Wisdom's pupil. In the course of the tuition, by 
which that desirable end is to be gained, much self-denial will 
be indispensably necessary; many obstacles, formidable in real- 
ity and much more so in appearance, must be surmounted ; 
much toil, exhausting both to body and mind, must be endured, 
and many discouragements, in view of which the most stout- 
hearted and determined sometimes quail, must be encountered. 
Indigencies, which, to those engaged in other pursuits, may 
be not only not injurious but decidedly beneficial, would, to the 
student, be exceedingly pernicious. There are few things, for 
instance, which men, engaged in the active business of life, find 
more profitable than liberal intercourse with interesting society, 
especially the society of the fair sex-.; In such society, the rude- 
ness of manners is worn ofT, feeling is refined, temper softened, 
and the whole being socialized and elevated; and, yet, to the 
student, few things are more unfriendly than frequent resort to 
agreeable society. Its tendency is to render study irksome — to 
dissipate the attention, by filling the mind with scenes and 
thoughts and feelings, utterly incongruous to, and far more 
pleasant than the declension of nouns, the solution of problems 
in mathematics, or the acquisition of any other elementary 
principle of literature or science. To a great extent, then, the 
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student, who would" excel in wisdom, must, in the commence- 
ment of his course, deny himself the enjoyment of society. He 
must also forego the pleasure of general reading, especially such 
as is more particularly addressed to the imagination. Hence, 
poetry, the humorous essay, and the fascinating romance, must 
be sparingly enjoyed, if not wholly relinquished. All luxurious- 
indulgences, as they tend to effeminacy, to dullness* and disgust 
at all severe labor, must be avoided. 

Often will the way of knowledge appear to the student so 
shut in by difficulties, as to render all future progress wholly 
impracticable. Every ray of light will seem to be withdrawn, 
and the guiding clue, by which the labyrinth was to be traced, 
broken or at an end. The hill of science, like the Alpsj.to an 
untravelled visitant, seems a series of mouatains upon mountains,, 
bearing their proud summits to the very skies, and denying all 
passage to the wayfarer. To blench before these difficulties, 
formidable as they may be, to sink down, into despondent inacti- 
vity, will ascertain defeat. But, he that shair patiently and reso- 
lutely urge his way forward; attentive, diligently attentive to the 
instructions of his guide, shall assuredly succeed. Light, clear 
and strong light, will be thrown in upon the darkness which 
surrounds him; the guiding clue will be recovered; and Eu- 
reka! Eureka! will triumphantly succeed to his anxious in- 
quiries after a way of escape from his doubts and perplexities. 

Toil, wearying, wasting toil, is inevitable to those who would 
ascend to the Temple of Wisdom. Every muscle may relax, 
the heart may become faint, and the eye may lose its brightness 
and its vigor, in this strenuous exertion; still, the student, re- 
solved in patience, must not relax his efforts. If he do, he will 
not only not advance in his progress, but will certainly retro- 
grade from attainments already made. None, but those who 
have tried it, can form any adequate estimate of the toil of dili- 
gent application to study. The drudgery of the slave is light, 
compared 10 it. And few, if any, can arise to respectability, 
much less to eminence, without enduring it. 

Discouragements, arising from all these causes, and especially 
from the many failures, recorded in the history of education, 
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must be encountered by the student. — So rigorous are the res- 
traints upon his enjoyments, so formidable the obstacles which 
lie in his way, so arduous the toil required, in achieving a tho- 
rough education, and so many the instances, in which those who 
have entered the course in high spirits, have run gaily and joy- 
fully for awhile, but have turned aside, or stopped altogether, that, 
occasionally, the most resolute are nearly disheartened. How 
needful, in such circumstances, is patience! To yield to these 
discouragements, to become restless, dissatisfied and depressed 
in spirits, would assure ultimate failure, and consequent dishon- 
or; while he, who continues patiently to pursue his course, will, 
as certainly, reach the goal, and be crowned with honor. Thus, 
we see that no disposition is more important to a student than 
patience — none will more certainly or richly compensate his 
adherence to it. 

6. Finally, perseverance is indispensable to eminent suc- 
cess in any enterprise, nor least so, most certainly, in the acqui- 
sition of wisdom. It often happens that young men engage 
with ardor in intellectual cultivation ; and, while the chain of 
novelty excites their imagination, are assiduous and animated in 
their efforts for that purpose, making answerable progress in 
the noble enterprize: but, so soon as the matter becomes famil- 
iar — so soon as stubborn difficulties start up in their way, they 
hesitate, become discouiaged and abandon the work they had 
so well commenced. Were there but a short, easy, flowery 
pathway to the Temple of Wisdom, they would pursue it to 
the end, and would lay their offering upon her altar : but, when 
they come to perceive that the way is long, rugged and often 
thorny, their ardor cools ; they consider the cost too great for 
the purchase, and choose rather to remain in inglorious igno- 
rance, than to submit to the tedium and other inconveniencies 
incident to the discipleship of Wisdom. 

Often, too, it is the case that the votaries of Wisdom are a 
small minority of the community to which they belong. The 
majority, contented with very limited resources in this particu- 
lar, devote almost their whole time to profitable business occu- 
pations, or to indulgence in the pleasures of sense, fashion or 
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imagination. The youthful votary of Wisdom, wearied, per- 
haps, by intense toil, perplexed by some dry elementary difficul- 
ty and disheartened at the small progress he conceives himself 
to be making, sees all this; and, estimating the happiness of 
those around him by the hurry and noise with which they pros- 
ecute their various plans of life, he becomes disgusted with his 
own vocation, looks longingly upon the envied course of his 
neighbors; and, at length, throwing up his hopes of eminence 
in wisdom, he rushes into, and is lost among the crowd, in well- 
merited obscurity — thus, selling his intellectual birth-right for 
a mess of pottage — relinquishing prospective permanent good, 
for present vanity — empty and unsubstantial as air bubbles. 

On the contrary, he, who resolutely perseveres against all 
the inducements that would withdraw him from his devotion to 
wisdom, who recks not of the busy and gay multitude around 
him who scorn his pursuits, who shrinks not from the toil of dil- 
igent application, nor faints at the indefinite length or rugged- 
ness of the way before him, who yields not to despondency on 
account of the host of discouragements which assail him: but, 
impelled by an invincible desire for wisdom, urges his course 
onward, determined on final success — he shall not be disappoint- 
ed. He shall make the attainment aimed at ; and shall find 
that he has not pursued a shadow or grasped at a phantom: but, 
that there is, in the influence of Wisdom on the fate of her vo- 
taries, a degree of happiness, expected in vain from wealth or 
sensual indulgence, or from any combination of merely animal 
gratifications. We observe, that, 

IV. The man, who thus prosecutes the study of wisdom, is, 
in the text, pronounced blessed or happy ; and, it is now our re- 
maining business to enquire in what that blessedness consists ; 
and, 

1. A consciousness, of enlarged capacity and of corrected 
judgment, is a source of enjoyment, unequalled, except in what 
relates to moral rectitude and conformity to the will of God. 
Every advance that has been made in the improvement of the 
mind, has been a new acquisition of enjoyment, from the simple 
fact of such consciousness. A corresponding elation of spirit 
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has followed upon every such instance of consciousness. — The 
subject of it has felt himself to be nobler — to be higher-placed 
in the scale of being, as he has felt his intellectual powers ex- 
pand, under the improving influence of Wisdom's instructions. 
Who, that has watched the progress of mental development, 
from infancy onward, can entertain any doubt of the truth of 
this position? Has he not seen the glow of self-complacency 
and delight suffuse the countenance of the infant-prattler, when 
it was, for the first time, sensible that it understood the meaning 
of the sounds it had often before uttered from imitation 1 And, 
has not every subsequent marked stage of intellectual advance- 
ment been attended by similar indications of increased enjoy- 
ment? What rapture accompanies the first assurance of ability 
to read the simplest lesson ! What elation is felt when the first 
hymn is recited, or the first speech declaimed correctly! And, 
though the indications of pleasure may be less clearly manifest- 
ed, in the later and more important stages of intellectual devel- 
opment, no one can doubt that it is equally certain to be excited. 
The Eureka of Archimides, was only the strong expression of 
a feeling common to every mind that has triumphed over some 
obstinate difficulty, or made some discovery, either remarkably 
curious or remarkably useful. Who can doubt, for instance, 
that Franklin felt unutterable delight, when he beheld that tri- 
umph of his philosophy — the resistless lightning guided harm- 
less from the clouds to the earth, by the simple instrumentality 
of his rod! Or, that Fulton, when he saw the complete success 
of his application of steam to navigation, experienced a rapture, 
new as it was inexpressible, — not because he had furnished a 
new and an important agent in the business of transportation, 
but simply from the consciousness of his intellectual triumph? 
And, thus, in the nature of things, it must be ever — a conscious- 
ness of expanded capacity, of enlarged views and of corrected 
judgment, will be a source of pure and elevated enjoyment. 

2. Sources of pure and rational enjoyment, besides that which 
results from a consciousness of enlarged capacity and corrected 
judgment, are opened upon the student of Wisdom, at every step 
in his successful advancement. The numberless and endlessly 
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varied organizations in nature, throughout all her departments, 
to which he is, by this means, introduced, are calculated, by the 
skill displayed in their structure, the adaptation of every part to 
the whole design, the economy of means and the rich variety of 
results obtained by those means, to excite the most agreeable 
surprise, as well as the most profound and adoring admiration 
of the wisdom of Him who, without model or archetype, plan- 
ned, as well as executed, the various and, in all things, wonder- 
ful scheme of creation. " Great and marvellous are thy works. 
Lord God Almighty!" is an exclamation prompted by every 
new discovery of the wonders of creation, disclosed to man by 
the instructions of Wisdom. 

The never-failing regard to utility, which appears in every 
arrangement adopted by the Creator : — the obvious adaptedness 
of every understood provision to some useful purpose, for the 
preservation or happiness of the individual, the species or the 
whole : — the association, so generally, of the beautiful with the 
useful, of the pleasant with the profitable, inspire universal 
admiration, and, in all well-disposed minds, excite gratitude. 
Might not, for instance, the useful fruits of herb and tree have been 
as successfully produced without the grateful green of their 
foliage, or the variegated beauty and the rich fragrance of their 
flowers? For aught we know, this might have been the case: 
but, then, how many pleasures would have been lost to sensitive 
natures! Again: was it not in the option of the Creator to 
render the entire process of nutrition a matter of pain, of dis- 
gust or, at any rate, of indifference, instead of rendering it, as 
He has, a source of frequent and exquisite enjoyment? We 
know that this might have been done : for, in some cases of 
disease, it is notoriously the fact that men eat reluctantly, and 
simply with a view to sustain nature. But, in the undisturbed 
operations of the animal economy, the pleasure of nutrition 
is amply sufficient to secure attention to the means necessary 
to sustain life. And, so, in a thousand other instances, the stu- 
dent of Wisdom discovers the combination of beauty and utility, 
of pleasure and profit; and is filled with admiration and grati- 
tude—sources of high enjoyment both — at the goodness of Him, 

3 
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who, under the promptings of His own benevolence, has thus 
provided for the happiness of His creatures. The sentiment 
proper and natural to such is well expressed in the exclamation 
of the Psalmist, " Who would not praise Thee!" 

3. Another source of* enjoyment, opened -up to the diligent 
student of Wisdom, is a capacity to appreciate the various 
objects, that minister to his gratification, in a higher degree 
than is possessed by those who have not enjoyed similar advan- 
tages. Except in the simple matter of animal gratifications, 
and even in many of them, intellectual cultivation increases the 
amount, as well as the intensity, of enjoyment to man. Sweet 
sounds, for instance, though relished for their melody, by the 
most uncultivated, afford, in the harmony of their combination, 
a high order of gratification to the student of Wisdom, of which 
the untaught are.nearly if not altogether incapable. The sav- 
age may be moved by the force of eloquence: but only the in- 
structed man can relish, nay, luxuriate in the beauties of orator- 
ical composition. A lovely landscape affords to all a sense of 
pleasure: but, in the case of the uninstructed, that pleasure is 
vague and momentary ; whereas, to the wise, it conveys well 
defined and permanent images, to be analysed, meditated on and 
combined into a thousand distinct and brilliant pictures of beauty 
and loveliness, inspiring pure, rational and enduring gratifica- 
tion. Scenes of grandeur and sublimity astound and overwhelm 
the untutored mind: while, to the wise, they convey a sense of 
pleasure of the very highest intellectual class. The roar of 
the cataract, the burst of the thunder-peal, the intense splendor 
of the lightning-flash, while they excite awe, terror and, per- 
haps, superstition in the uncultivated mind, fill the soul of the 
wise man with the feeling of the sublime, which excels all 
other intellectual enjoyments. The combination of the mechan- 
ical powers in the arts — the development of the less obvious 
laws of nature, by chemistry, and the accurate result of mathe- 
matical calculations, in regard to unmeasured distances and the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, will excite curiosity in the mul- 
titude — will fill them with wonder: but,, to the well instructed, 
who can trace out the whole process of these various operations, 
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can tell the influence and dependence of all the parts, and can, 
therefore, determine the rationale of the phenomena before 
him, they impart a very high degree of gratification. Indeed, 
scarcely any source of enjoyment exists, that is not extended in 
its capacity to the well instructed disciple of Wisdom. 

4. A still higher degree of blessedness, to which the student 
of Wisdom attains, is found in his increased capacity to be use- 
ful to his fellow-creatures. This usefulness, of a capacity en- 
larged by the instruction of Wisdom, is seen in the history of 
all human interests. In the arts of life, what abundant exam- 
ples of this kind are afforded ! The axe, the plough and the 
hoe, the saw, the auger and the plane, and a thousand other in- 
struments of agriculture and the mechanic arts, are the fruits of 
Wisdom. So, also, are the increased facilities of transportation, 
that have, in effect, drawn islands and continents, remotely sun- 
dered originally, into close proximity, and. secured a frequent 
and an easy exchange of commodities and improvements — gra- 
dually, thereby, wearing off the asperities of nations towards 
each other, and promising, sooner or later, to draw together, 
into one vast brotherhood, all -the scattered families of mankind 
on the face of the earth. To the increased capacity of the wise 
to be useful, is also to be ascribed the immense improvements 
which have been made in the culinary and medical arts ; by 
which the means of life are rendered so much more abundant, 
as well as so much more agreeable, and the "ills that flesh is 
heir to" are so greatly ameliorated and so often removed. In 
war, too, that greatest of all mundane evils, the influence of this 
increased capacity for usefulness, has been remarkably display- 
ed. When armies met in immediate contact, passion was roused 
to fury ; and, whatever the weapons employed, the carnage was 
dreadful. The invention of gunpowder, by placing the com- 
batants at a distance from each other, prevented the rage of 
passion, placed the weak in a nearer approach to equality with 
the strong, and afforded far more opportunities for defensive and 
evasive manoeuvres than previously existed. The consequences 
are that the waste of life is not now so great, when armies, of 
each one hundred thousand, are engaged, as it formerly was, 
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when the armies engaged did not respectively exceed twenty 
thousand. Now, too, those who survive the battle, if defeated, 
are generally sure of quarter and kind usage, which survivors, 
under the old mode of warfare, were pretty certain not to re- 
ceive. The art of fortification has been carried so nearly to the 
perfection of defence, that many populous cities experience en- 
tire immunity from the immediate evils of war — it being con- 
sidered a useless waste of means and life to attack them. How 
great the happiness to have contributed to these various and 
important ameliorations of the horrors and miseries of war! 
And, these ameliorations are all due to the lessons of Wisdom, 
reduced to practice, for the benefit of mankind ! 

In the several professions and official political situations, how 
greatly is the capacity for usefulness increased by the instruc- 
tions of Wisdom ! We speak now of individual members of 
those professions and occupants of those situations. The grad- 
uate of medical school exhibits credentials which challenge, in 
his behalf, the confidence of those who labor under disease : 
but, it soon becomes apparent whether he is a mere graduate, or 
whether he has so applied himself to the study of his profession 
as to be worthy of the confidence he demands. Upon the phy- 
sician, who has thus qualified himself, will come the "blessings 
of many that were ready to perish." And, how heart-thrilling 
must be the pleasure of the skilful physician, when he has been 
able to cool down the raging fever to the temperature of health — 
when he has stilled the throbbings of the temples, and soothed 
the, anguish of the nervous system, and restored the tone of 
health to the whole frame of a suffering fellow-creature ! How 
inexpressibly happy must he be, when he has wrenched the 
fatal dart from the hand of death, and closed the mouth of the 
tomb just ready to swallow down its prey! Few can know, 
and none, but those who do know, can appreciate the felicity 
attendant on such usefulness to man. 

Enlarged capacity for usefulness, has. power, in the legal pro- 
fession also, to confer much happiness. See, standing before 
the bar of his country, a citizen who is falsely accused of a 
crime that infers dishonor and incurs death! Circumstances 
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are strongly against him: and, of course, public opinion loudly 
demands his death. He hardly indulges a hope that his inno- 
cence can be made to appear, or that he can escape a death of 
violence and ignominy. But, on the day of trial, an advocate, 
illustrious for legal wisdom, appears on his behalf. He cau- 
tiously revises the venue, and excludes from the jury every one 
predisposed to condemn his client. He carefully sifts the evi- 
dence, analyses the circumstances and argues the case with 
ability. The jury are convinced of the innocence of the ac- 
cused. He is acquitted ; is justified, and restored to life as it 
were, to his family and to honor. Who can tell what emotions of 
pleasure arise in the bosom of this wise advocate, when he re- 
flects on the service he has been able to render to a fellow-citizen, 
in such circumstances of anguish and desponding apprehen- 
sions? And, this happiness results from his having previously 
attended to the instructions of Wisdom. 

In official political situations, enlarged capacity for usefulness 
is a source of happiness — the greater in proportion to the im- 
portance of the situation and the degree of wisdom with which 
it is filled. What must have been the satisfaction with which 
Lycurgus contemplated the benefits which his wisdom had ena- 
bled him to confer upon Sparta, his beloved country. He found 
her luxurious, weak and torn by intestine broils — in a state of 
anarchy, degradation and misery : but, he reformed, strength- 
ened, united and gave her a form of government, adapted to the 
character and condition of her people — a form of government, 
which so well answered the purposes he designed they should, 
that it raised Sparta to be the head of Greece ; rendered her the 
admiration, of the world, and preserved her in prosperity and 
greatness through a term of nearly seven hundred years ! The 
noble Theban, too, Epaminondas, who raised his country, from 
obscurity and contempt, to the highest dignity in Greece, and 
preserved her in prosperity and success so long as he lived, must 
have enjoyed a degree of felicity which falls to the lot of few 
of the human race. But, among all the wise men, who have 
employed their superior intelligence in political usefulness, none 
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site enjoyment as the Fathers of our own Revolution. They 
found their country in slavery to a most oppressive govern- 
ment — divided into a number of communities, unconnected with 
and independent of each other, and destitute of all the faculties 
of a nation; and, through poverty, war and party dissensions, 
they led her to freedom, to independence, to union and to national 
sovereignty. They gave to her also a form of government, 
unrivalled for its competency to national happiness, by all the 
forms of government ever instituted by man. 

The usefulness of a Minister of the Gospel depends, to a great 
extent, on the diligence with which he has applied himself to the 
lessons of Wisdom ; and the amount of his happiness is in pro- 
portion to the degree of his usefulness. His business is to in- 
struct the ignorant, to reform the wicked, to guide the wayward; 
to encourage and assure the feeble-minded and desponding: — in 
a word, to be instrumental in the salvation of his fellow-men. 
If it be an interesting employment to save life, whether by the 
healing remedies of the medical art, or by the eloquent pleading 
of the skilful advocate, or to elevate a people, from slavery and 
anarchy, to national felicity, how much more interesting a work 
must all admit it to be, to save a soul from eternal death — to el- 
evate a moral being, degraded by vice, to the dignity and beau- 
ty of holiness — to restore man, rebellious and condemned, to 
the Divine favor! And such are the results of usefulness in a 
Minister of the Gospel. 

5. The highest measure of blessedness, resulting from atten- 
tion to the instructions of Wisdom, is found, of course, by those 
who devote themselves to the most important of those instruc- 
tions— those, namely, which regard the moral condition and 
eternal destiny of man. These instructions discover man to 
himself, in all the sinful deformity of his nature, all the guilti- 
ness of his wicked life and all the danger to which he is, conse- 
quently, exposed. They also reveal to him the course to be 
pursued, in which his nature may be changed, his life reformed 
and the danger to which- he is exposed S averted.' If he follow 
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out these instructions of Wisdom, by using the means they pre- 
scribe, he shall be "renewed in the spirit of his mind," into a con- 
formity to God, in " righteousness and true holiness" — shall re- 
ceive an assurance of the pardon of his sins that are past, through 
the merits of Jesus Christ, by faith, and shall be enabled so to 
live as always to have the "testimony of a good conscience, 
both towards God and towards men." In this state, the "peace 
of God, that passeth all understanding," shall flow "like a riv- 
er," with unruffled and continuous current, into his heart. Pla- 
cid tranquility shall overspread his mind, whatever storms may 
rage without him.—Hope, "full of glory," shall fill hi m with 
" joy unspeakable." He will, therefore, be able to possess his 
soul in patience, through all the trials of life — to enjoy, with 
enhanced zest, the rational pleasures of present existence, and 
meet, with undisturbed composure, nay, with holy triumph, the 
stroke that shall set him free from a world of care and respon- 
sibility, knowing that he has, in Heaven, a better and an endur- 
ing inheritance. Thus it is, and shall ever be true, that, " Bless- 
ed is the man that heareth Wisdom, watching daily at her gates, 
waiting at the posts of her doors." May we all share in this 
blessedness ! Amen ! 
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